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CHAPTER HL 


An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 
Of iil-shap'd fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggariy account of empty boxes, 
» Greeu earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 
Were thinly scatter'd. io make upa show. 

Brow, one warm summet’s day, not long tier 
the settlement at the Point, was roving in the woods, 
eating whatever fruit appeared, and ruminating 
on the uncomfortableness of his situation, when 
the horrid yell of the aborigines alarmed him ; and 
ina moment he was beat senseless to the earth by 
a huge club, which was wielded with terrible power 
by the brawny arm of an Indian. 

Upon recovering his faculties, Brom .earched 
his pockets for his only treasure, the Physicim’s 
Guide and the Almanac ; but, to his undeseribable 
sorrow, they were both gone, and he couid only 
Solace himself with the faint hope of one day re- 
covering them 

It is unnecessary to give a circumstantial detail 
of occurrences, which would be uninteresting to 
most of my readers ; but which actually interspers- 
ed the eventful life of Brom during his residence 
among the sons of the forest, and which are simi- 
larly described, in all those authentic accounts of 
unfortunate men, who have escaped from ruthless 
Savages, by whom they have been long detained. 
But should the reader be particularly desirous of 
learning every incident, we would’ refer him to 
those marvellously true stories, related by finger- 
failed historians while suffering in Arabian deserts, 
assuring him that those greatly correspond with 
the unparalleled sufferings of Brom Von Heigh- 
derdonk. 

Suffice it to state, that Brom acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the language of the savages, and 
pursued the study of botany with great success, 
informing himself respecting the medicinal virtues 
of many herbs and roots which are very valuable, 
and whose qualities are known to the native in- 
habitants ; likewise obtaining a partial knowledge 
of several parts of our country, which are now dis- 
tinguished as the states of New-York, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut. 

We will therefore proceed with him, after he 
Sueceeded in escaping from the Indians, to within 
ashort distance of a village, now a thriving city, 
distinguished for a celebrated convention, and 
divers other Yankee tricks ; where we will leave 
him, and conduct our readers to the place a little 
previous to his arrival, and prepare them for his 
further appearance. 

Hartford was settled by those Europeans who 
have now received the title of Yankees ; an inquisi- 
tive, loquacious, volatile, and meddling race of 
beings, who take infinite pleasure in dabbling into 


SAHKSPEARE. 


| any persons business except their own; and who | 
generally form a conclusion on any momentous 


occasion by guessing. They aré, moreover, pas- 


| sionately fond of notions, for which they traffic and | 


barter to great advantage. The yankers, likewise, 


are remarkable for a desire to emigrate ; continu- 
ally moving diagonally, obliquely, ang retrograde- 


ly ; are very superior at imitation ; cau surpass any 
people at inventions, discoveries, and improve- 
ments ; and are, notwithstanding what may be as- 
serted to the contrary, an active, enterprising, hos- 
pitable people, fond of novelty, and not easily de- 
ceived, 

The disposition of the first settlers to gossip, and 
attend to no particular occupation, has now some- 
what decreased; and of late years they have vast- 
ly improved, by engaging in some trade or profes- 
sien. proving themselves to be men of science, 
and excelent artists and mechanics. Some of this 
Sagacious race manulacture various ingenious and 
novel articles, accounted, by experienced Dutch 
housewives, and persons engaged in culinary cou- 
cerns, Who have not used them, superior to those 
formed by the surpassed hand of nature, such as 
nutmegs, allspice, indigo, cinnamon, and many 
species of fruit, which, it has been confidently as 
serted could never be generated by any art, nos 
produced in any climate except the tropical. 

The inhabitants of Hartford had erected » num- 
ber of neat and cleanly buildings, altogether con- 
stituting a very promising appearance when Brom 
Van Wié Von Heighderdonk, flying from the pur- 
suit of the Indians, who had encamped near the 
village, arrived in its vicinity. ] 

Fortunately for Brom, he had recovered his 
medicine book ; but his Almanac was irrecoverably 
lost. The latter had attracted the attention of 
three chiefs of three distinct tribes, and so much 
were they pleased with several plates it contained, 
and its black German characters, that a dispute en- 
sued concerning it, war was declared, several lives 
lost, and much talk expended, when the people of 
the different tribes, to whom the chiefs were attach- 
ed, became so enraged that the literary curiosity 
was literally torn to flitters, and it was with much 
difficulty he preserved the medical publication | 
from their indignant rapacity. 

Brom had likewise procured a number of medi- | 
cinal herbs, together with a large variety of fossils, | 
shells, and fine mineral specimens ; for he seriously 
intended, should he find a situation, to commence 
the practice of physic, daringly assuming, with- | 
out sanction of diploma or license, the consequen- 
tial appellation of Doctor of Physic. The singu- 
lar appearance of Brom, habited in the remnants 
of his well-worn clothes, excited the curiosity of 
the Hartfordites, who flocked around in great) 
numbers, and innumerable and reiterated questions 
were thundered, squeaked, and drawled upon the 
poor fellow, who being unacquainted with the 
English tongue, was incapable of answering an in- 
dividual interrogatory. 

The din increased, and what with the shouts of | 
the boys, the clamour of the men, the barking of 
dogs, and the screaming of women, Broms ears | 
became stunned. 
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Surrounded by a multitude of all ages, sexes, and 
figures, Brom stood gazing with wouder and aston- 
ishment, uttering Dutch sounds which greatly di- 
verted the crowd, whose mouths were opened to 
receive what was intended for their ears 

Atrer satisfying themselves as to the humanity 
of the singulai Dutchman, bis new friends begon 
to grow more familiar, and commenced trivial acts 
of kindnes-, to exercise his patience and temper, 
The veader has doubtless seen a group of mischiev- 
ous boys assembled around a dog, inciting him to 
bark, and snap, and grow! for their entertainment, 
by pinching his tail, puiling his hair, or nipping 
his ears: thus was it with the knaves of Hartford, 
and their Dutch visiter. 
Brom a pull, which de- 


exacted an expostula- 


On one side received 
manded his attention, an 
tion from him, accompanied with sour grimuces, 
and grotesque turn the mouth, which proved 
highly amusing to the company ; and whilst thu 
side caused him to 


ol 


employed, a pinch on the oth 
break off his discourse, and turn nimbly round to 
repel the delinquent when again he was called 
by an uncivil jerk of the hair to bis former po- 
sition, from which he was re-removed by a punch 
in the side sand so acutely cunning were the rogues, 
that they all eluded detection. The group con- 
tinued to increase, and our hero’s situation became 
extremely perplexing. One daring youngster, 
with roguish leer and laughing eyes, having view- 
ed the enormous buttons of Brom’s coat, admired 
them so much, that slipping out his knite, he art- 
fully relieved Brom of the four remaining. This 
was the first act perpetrated upon him by this 
urchin, with whom we shall presently become fa- 
miliarly acquainted. 

A second inquisitive youth was particularly de- 
sirous of scrutinizingly examining the exact quality 
of his buckskin breeches. Another wished to as- 
sure himself that the stockings, which closely ad- 
hered to the leg, were actually a part of dress, and 
not the real skin; in fact, each one was busily em- 
ploved examining, not merely with the eyes, but 
with the hands, some part of the attracting person 
of Brom, which engaged their fancy. 

At length the doctor in embryo was relieved 
from their disagreeable curiosity, by the arrival of 
a venerable and majestic looking gentleman, who 
dispersed the crowd with a word, and beckoned 
Brom to follow him, Until this moment he had 
forgot the wallet, which contained his invaluable 
medical stock, he had negligently placed it beside 
him, in order more conveniently to defend himselt 
from the Hartfordites, but behold it had disappear- 
ed, and soon after he discovered several urchins 
seated ina circle, carefully surveying its contents, 

The anxiety exhibited upon Brom’s countenance 
attracted the attention of the respectable personage 
who had interfered in his favour, and he demand- 
ed of the Dutchman, in his native tongue, “ what 
he required.” Brom immediately informed his 
generous protector of his misfortune, and the wallet 
was speedily returned uninjured, notwithstanding 
a youngster had just seized the medical book, and 
ran with the leaves fluttering through the village. 

Conducted by this venerable person, Brom at 
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length arrived at the door of a habitation, whose | bed of his expiring benefactor, and with overflow-| the whole was written in grotesque red letters upon 
external appearance evidently showed cleanliness, | ing heart and weeping eyes, he received the bless-| a white field, “ Fortunes told here with accuracy 
comfort, and elegance, to be the ornaments of the | ing of the righteous man, and beheld him depart, | and despatch by the art of astrology, and physic 
interior. Into this building they entered, and Brom| made joyful by the approbating smiles of his cre-| prescribed on reasonable terms, by Doctor Brom 
was not disappointed in his expectations of its con-| ator. ‘Van Wie Von Heighderdonk.” Fortunes came 
venience and beauty. All was neatness, utility,and|) This to Brom, individually, and the community first ; for Brom justly conceived that among the 
symmetry. | at large, was an irreparable and lamentable loss ;|| Yankees there would be more calls for fortune 
The gentleman who had thus kindly rescued || for although he was now in a situation in which he| than physic. The external appearance of the 
Brom from the rapacious curiosity of the inquisi-| could procure a livelihood, yet he was inexperienc- | office being completed when the sign was affixed, 
tive Hartfordites, was the justice of the village,| ed, and needed the advice and instruction of some |;the doctor without delay commenced the orna- 
and the only literary character, the parson and } worthy person, whom to find in the village was) menting and embellishing of the interior Shells 
schoolmaster excepted, for many miles around.) no easy matter ; however, he trusted by his assidu-| of divers singular shapes and kinds, from the black 
After ordering some refreshments, of which his) ity, perseverance, and unrelaxing attention to busi- || scollop down to the common clam, were fancifully 
guest heartily partook, the cloth was removed, and | ness, to overcome all difficulties, and to provide | strung from the walls in huge festoons, and as Brom 
with an air of familiarity, for which he was pecu-| handsomely for the inability of declining years. |could not very readily procure a crocodile’s skin, 
liar, he respectfully inquired into Brom’s pecuniary | Unpropitiously for Brom, the situation of the vil-| he obviated the difficulty by hanging from the 
circumstances, and his future intentions. | lage was so healthy, that sickness, with his fleshless || middle of the room the enormous skin of a stur- 
The intended professor of physic was vastly! form, was nearly excluded, and the court of death |geon ; but this he was obliged to remove, for it 
pleased by the generosity and affability of his pro-| had not held a session at the village since its esta- | occasioned such a horrible stench that the neigh- 
tector, and casting aside his accustomed taciturnity, | blishment; consequently medicine was not in uni- bours murmured, and Brom suspended in its place 
he related, as far as recollected, a succinct history | versal requisition, and Von Heighderdonk was the well cleaned shell of a mud-turtle. 
of his life. necessitated to turn his mind to some business|| Stones of all sizes and colours. curiously assorted, 
Justice Wardsworth listened to Brom’s ingenious | Which, when connected with his professional occu-| Were arranged upon shelves. Fossils and mineral 
detail with satisfaction, barely “retraining from) pation, might afford him a comfortable subsistence. | productions were placed in several cases which his 
smiling when Brom mentioned his design of prac- | Revolving in his mind what the purposed art) deceased friend had bequeathed him, and in a con- 
tising medicine. He, however, candidly informed | should be, he chanced to recollect the vast sums! Spicuous situation appeared the tops, black, white, 
him that there were many difficulties which would] which his ancient relative the Heidelburgh apothe- and blue, of half a score of earthen jars wee filled 
obstruct his success in the design; but he wished cary (with whom Brom had for some time resided) with physic, sufficient to purge the community of 
him success, and concluded by saying, that he | received for his skill in explaining destinies, and Hartford for half a century. The whole establish- 
would with the most sincere gratification, render|| precursing fortunes by the mysteries of astrology, ment was completed by a small library, which was 
him every assistance in his power. Pleased with || and he directly formed the resolution of commenc-| @lso a legacy from Justice Wordsworth, and to be 
the idea of having the friendship and aid of a ing astrologer. | observed by a candid eye, it would certainly be 
powerful a person, Brom was conducted to al Our physician was partially versed in that admi- acknowledged that Doctor Brom’s medical deposi- 
room prepared for him, where friendly sleep soon | rable science, and without hesitation the design of tory was perfectly neat and tasty. 
closed the portals uf his senses, and solacing re-/@ splendid sign was drawn, and presented to the | Secresy being socessary to the success of fortune- 
pose renewed his strength and invigorated his | village painter, who, with the greatest celerity and | telling, the physician partitioned a small apartment 
limbs. ‘the utmost excellence executed the painting, to the) from the office, wherein he placed a skylight, and a 
Upon the following day, the humane justice re-|no small gratification of Brom, who, as a liberai| table on which he contrived an original and curious 
ceived him with his usual kindness, and after break- | patron of the arts, handsomely paid him, and in- @pparatus, intending to deceive those credulous 





fast proceeded to state the most prominent ob-| formed him that he should at any time have a few Persons who desire to peep into tuturity; thus 
‘doses of physic and a box of Von Heighderdonk’s finishing his medical emporium and chamber of 


stacle which opposed Brom’s arriving at the pin-| 
nacle of medical fame, which was, his not under-| pills gratuitously. ; 
standing the English language. A ball, not minutely globular, was painted, to’ 

“This” said the communicative Wordsworth,| represent the earth, upon which stood, in all the the public; and there being no city registers, no 
“must be acquired previous to your attempting | majesty of astrologic grandeur, the sublime person periodical papers, those ready conveyancers of wit, 
any branch of business. With assiduity and per- | of Brom the doctor; in his hand he held an instru- | puffs, and bombast, in which he could respectfully 
severance, this may be readily attained, and as our ment not unlike old Neptune’s trident, in fact it boast the faithfulness of his services in defrauding 
village hasat present no physician, you can easily | Was drawn from a painting of Neptune; tor the the public, poor Brom was necessitated to wait until 
obtain a situation, and I doubt not your success|| professor of colours, it must be confessed, knew his own merit without advertising fabrication should 
will be equivalent to your endeavours. For my|| very little concerning astrological apparatus; with introduce him to the regard and patronage of the 
assistance you shall not want, and I trust I can|| which he figured away at the heavens below him, community. 
introduce you to the most respectable part of this | where was discovered innumerable yellow 8 ——— = —— 

tially obscured by green clouds, whilst his im- | VARIETIES. 


\the sciences, 
| Nothing now was wanting but the patronage of 





community.” | par 
This uninterested and generous declaration|| pressive countenance and engaging attitude infal- | & 

gave much pleasure to the grateful Dutchman, and |{libly delineated the importance of the employment | 

he was readily satisfied, that what the venerable | in which he was engaged, and the truth of the dis- | one 

gentleman asserted was strictly true, and incontes-| coveries which he made. | asusse. ‘ . 

tibly necessary. Wordsworth, furthermore, gave | From this figure was artfuily taken the frontis- | Our amusements, the employments with which 


Brom to understand, that as quickly as he chose | pieces to almanacs, where, instead of Brom, they W® occupy our leisure hours, have much to do 
: ; 
have placed a woman, which we conclude is to | With the formation of our characters. ‘The man 


he would find a tutor, and every necessary means ; : - : 
of tuition in readiness for the advancement of his escape detection and the charge of plagiarism. who seeks pleasure in boisterous mirth and mid- 
night revelry, rarely proves a kind husband or a 


‘interests. The proposal of the benevolent justice | Beneath the above well designed figure appeared . 
Brom accepted with glad alacrity, and he was that! two accurately imitated gallipots; and still under-| tender father; and the boy who delights to ex- 
day placed under the care of the village school- neath was seen a display of the invention and exe- | €r'se wanton cruelty on the humblest insect, is 
master. | cution of the painter, who strongly urged Von! rarely an agreeable playmate or a dutiful son ;— 
Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under! Heighderdonk to have something to express a | whilst he whose recreations are of a sober and ra- 
which Brom laboured, he made such rapid pro-| knowledge of surgery, to which Brom as strongly | tional character, is most commonly a pleasant com- 
cress in his studies as quite surprised his hospitable | objected, but ultimately consented to allow the _panion and a peaceable neighbour, 
benefactor, who had the satisfaction of happily) wielder of the pallet to paint whatsoever he thought | To the young, and to all engaged in their edu- 
seeing his anticipations fully realized. But how proper. | cation, or interested in their well-being, this is « 
frail is mortality, even as Brom was preparing an|| Accordingly a most bloody scene was presented -|| subject of much interest, and no efforts ought to be 
office for his reception, he was requested to hasten’ nothing less than the amputated leg of a sufferer, |Spared to give a right direction to the love of plea 
to his aged friend, who had been smitten by the with the knife stuck into it as you would a cheese || Sure so strong in youth. Hence arises the useful- 
unsparing hand of an apoplexy. Hiastily as his after providing yourself with a piece, and gore, ness of infusing early into the youthful mind @ 
gratitude, affection, and anxiety for the safety of issuing trom the wounds. taste for intellectual pleasure ; and inspiring a love 
his friend would impel him, he came te the sick!| To finish this truly expressive sign, underneath {for the fine arts before a thirst is contracted fo 
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more dangerous amusements; of these none is 
more laudable or more improving than a know- 
ledge and love of music; no one interferes less 


with other studies or other employments—the a- | 
mount of time necessary for the attainment of a to-| 


lerable proficiency is not great, and the expense is 
inconsiderable. 

But Music is not to be regarded merely as an 
amusement, nor are its advantages confined to the | 
young. Who, “that hath music in his soul,” has | 
not felt his troubled spirit calmed, his heart soften- 
ed and his love warmed, when engaged in the calm 
and sweet evening hymn: 

“ Let not the spirits of the air, 

“While I repose, my soul ensnare ; 

« But guard thy suppliant, free from harms, 

“ Safe in thine everlasting arms.” 
Who has not been awe-siruck at hearing—* Hal- 
lelujah! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth 
—burst forth from a full choir ! 

The lovers of well-ordered public worship have 
ever regarded Sacred Music as one of the most im- 
portant parts. Let the preacher be warm and elo- 
quent, and its performances of the first order—if 
the psalody be unsuitable to his subject, or bad- 
ly performed, the exercises are incomplete, and 
fatigue and listlessness frequently take the place 
which should be occupied by attention. But suit- 
able words and music, performed with the spirit 
and understanding, afford powerful aid to the in- 
structions of the pulpit, and create feelings of devo- 
tion, the most pleasant and profitable. 





SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


199) 


|/land, which seemed to rest partly on the sea, and | 
! 


|together ; where cares and labours are delightful ; 
|where every pain is forgotten in reciprocal tender- 
ness; where there is an equal enjoyment of the 
|past, the present, and the future. It is the house, 


ly recovered the use of her tongue, which she exer- 
cised sufficient'y until her return home, no doubt 
under the apprehension that if she did not, there 
might be a danger of a relapse. 


too, of a wedded pair, but of a pair who in wedlock 
lovers still. 





WET FEET. 


How often do we see people trampling about in 
the mud, with leather scaked through, and how | 
often do such people, when they return home, sit _ P ; 
down by the fire-side, and permit their feet to dry | the little village oo Vendemont, in Loraine, died 
}without changing either stockings or shoes. Can! lately, at the age of 140. Phis man never left his 
we then wonder at the coughing, and barking, and | native place. he day before his death he per- 
|rheumatism, and inflammations, which evable doc- formed with a steady hand and, with professiona! 
tors to ride in their carriages? Wet feet must com- || dexterity, the operation of cutting fr a cancel 
monly produce affections of the throat and lungs ; | He was never married, was never bled, never un- 
and when such diseases have once taken place, || derwent any course of medicine, having had no 
‘the house is on fire’—danger is not far off; there- | °C¢#sion for it, as he was never ill, though he pass- 
fore, let us entreat our readers, no matter how ed no day without getting tipsey at supper, a mea! 
| which he indulged in to the very last. 


| 








EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY. 


| A Surgeon named Pulo Timan, who resided in 


healthy, to guard against wet feet. 





NEW BOOK 

A Book is said to have just appeared in London 
without title-page, designation, or printer’s name, 
consisting entirely of a list of men notorious abou! 
extended along the horizon nearly as far as the | town for running in debt and not paying, or as the 
jeye could reach, beginning at the Dover Pont, | ohrase among them is, not caring who suffers. The 
|Every vessel was not only reflected from it, but! first number contains 4,000 of such names, greatly 
ithere apprared to be two distinct images of each |i the annoyance of many, who may perhaps be 
vessel—one immediately above the reai object, and | thas shamed into honesty. It is threatened to bi 
inverted: the other in its proper position on the | continued periodically. 
top of the cloud, sailing inverted in the air. The | ——— 
French cliffs had a most curious appearance, re-| VARIETY 
isembling a white castle, or extended fortification,|| Some think variety of religions as pleasing 
suddenly raised upon the sea, at a distance of Jess God as variety of flowers. Now, there can be 


OPTICAL PHENOMENON. 
A cloud was lately observed near Doverin Eng- 








A labourer who had fallen from a scaffold in 


than a mile; and covering a space of ten miles. |! ut one religion which is true, and the God of truth 
| Between this and the spectator, clouds were so/\cannot be pleased with falsehood for sake of 


> . sail : - 2 
England, was carried, apparently de ad, to medical || dispersed as to render the whole a magnificent ob-| 
aid, and after means had been applied without suc- | ject. The town of Sandwich also, with the beach, | 
cess for his recovery, his friends carried the body | Sc. were seen in the air in an inverted position, | 
home, with advice from the surgeon to procure a) This spectacle lasted an hour and a half, and on 


variety. 





BEAUTIES. 
Beauties, whether male or female, are generally 


coffin. A more skilful surgeon, however, hearing 
the circumstances, examined the body, and found 
heat enough to convince him that the vital spark 
was not fled. He at first opened a vein in the arm, 
but no blood of consequence came ; on drawing the 
scalpel over two branches of the temporal artery, 
he bled profusely. Before a pound had flowed he 


the approach of night, gradually taded away. 


| the most untractable beings in the world. The 
handsomest fellow is so much a gentleman, and the 
|| fine woman has something so becoming, and both 
|| express some great allowances, that there is no en 
| during either of them. 


VALUABLE REMEDY. 

At this season of the year, when common colds 
are prevalent, a better remedy cannot be prescrib.| 
ed for a soreness or inflammation of the inside of! 
the throat, which often attend a severe catarrh,' 


STRANGE CAUSE OF DEATH. 
M. Progers, who, in the year 1668, was one o! 





breathed, and when two pounds were drawn, he 
respired almost naturally. Several hours passed | 
between the time of his fall and that of the opera-| 
tion which restored a teliow being to life. It oc-| 
curred to the surgeon at the time, (and which he | 
found in another similar case,) that the blood re-| 
mains in the arterial system, in a warm, fluid state, | 
after the superveins become nearly empty ; vee 
what remains in them is partly congealed from| 
losing its free caloric also, that the arteries retain, 
the elasticity and vital properties a cusidendiiie! 
time after the veins have lost their little contractile 
power necessary to carry on the circulation. 





DUMBNESS CURED BY STEAM, 

Between two and three months ago, a young 
girl, who belongs to a respectable family in Edin- 
burgh, lost her voice and became completely dumb | 
in consequence of an inflammation of the lungs. 
The most eminent of the faculty there declared 
that they could do nothing for her. Her friends 
resolved that she should take the advice of Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, and about a month ago she embarked 
on board the Edinburgh castle steam packet for 
that purpose. The machinery of the engine be- 
came deranged on her way, and an alarm was 
spread among some of the female passengers that 
the boiler was about to burst. The fright of the 
poor girl was so great as to have a powerful effect 
"pon ber disorder. 


| 





|take a tea-spoonfull about once an hour through | 


] 


She cried aloud, and sudden- |! 


than the following : ; _ |ithe grooms of the bed chamber of King Charles 

Mix a wine-glass full of good calcined magnesia | 11. < died, says the La Neue, December Sist. oi 
and honey, to the consistence of paste or jelly, and ‘January Ist, 1713, aged 96, of the anguish of cut- 
ting teeth, he having cut four new teeth, and had 
|several ready to cut, which so inflamed his gums 
\that he died thereof.’ 


the day, for a day or two, It is cooling, healing, 
and gently cathartic. 





TWENTE WIVES. PERSIAN WISDOM 
Saint Jerome says he saw a certain man at} Jy the treasury of the kings of Persia, was found 
Rome, whom he does not name, who had outlived | g vase with the following lines inlaid in gold! One 
twenty wives. The last wife was herself a widow,) cannot but smile at the turn, in which is an equal 
and had been married to nineteen husbands. When | proportion of philosophy and humour. He who 
she died, he had a crown placed on his head to fol-) has no wealth, has no credit; he who has not an 
low her to the grave, as though it was a thing to! obedient wife, has no repose ; he who has no off- 
rejoice at or triumph over. [spring has no strength ; he who has no kifdred, has 
A WEDDED PAIR. 


ne ee Ino supporters ; and he who has none of these /ives 
ree from every care. 

There is a place on the earth where pure joys) 4 : 
are unknown; from which politeness is banished, Tere is this difference between happiness and 
and has given place to selfishness, contradiction,| wisdom; he that thinks himself the happiest man is 
and hali-veiled insults; from which the attention | really so; but he that thinks himself the wisest, is 
is diverted through associations that are prejudicial | generally the greatest fool. 
to fidelity and the tenderest affections—where re-| or 
morse and inquiet, like furies that are never weary | 
of assailing, torment the inhabitants. This place} 
is the house of a wedded pair who have no mutual! 
love nor even esteem. 

There is a place on earth to which vice has no! 
entrance; where the gloomy passions have no em- 
pire: where pleasure and innocence live constantly 








Mirth is by no means a remedy for grief; on the 
contrary, it raises and inflames it. 





EPITAPH 
Reader, I've left this world, in whic 
I had a world to do; 
Sweating and fretting to get rich 
Just such a fool as you 
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ne eS SSE 
| perly belonging to a work on medicine; my ob-|| supposed I would have spoken of betore. Ner- 
ac | ject is to lay before then: a few of the peculiar ef-| vous sensibility when moderate is productive 
Original. \ fects of these organs on the human character and|\of the most pleasing effects, particularly when 
—_ | disposition. Their influence is more particularly|)the subject is a temale. But when this principle 
NERVOUS SENSIBILITY. | apparent in women, and in those who lead seden-|/is carried to an unreasonable extent, the conse- 
How common it is to hear persons sav, “ that) tary lives, for which reason old men who are ne-|/ quences are not only strange, but perfectly ridicu- 
man, or that woman is nervous,” when, perhaps, | cessarily confined, become irritable and nervous. | lous. To see aman start on the opening of a door, 
and indeed most probably, the person making the) What is more exquisitely sensible than the ear of | as though bit by some venomous animal, is as con- 
assertion, does not know its meaning. The ner-)a musician. Behold him when he listens to a| temptible as to see acharming, delicate looking fe- 
vous system has ever been the great puzzle of phy-| piece of music, harmoniously blending his own) male sit calmly and behold a fellow creature suf- 
sicians : it has been the foundation of theories; it) ideas with each note that strikes upon his ear: if) fer death; yet these are both common occurrences. 
has been regarded by some as the great spring) suddenly some single note be out of time, it comes) The one proceeding from excess, the other from a 
of human life, while by others, it has been treated! upon him like an electric shock, it jars upon his) deficiency in the supply of nerve. And it would 
with unwarrantable and unjustifiable contempt.| nerves with the harshness of a tempest! Behold. be difficult to say which of the two is most despi- 
That it is the great source of all pleasure and all) the power of music in soothing the most enra-) cable. My opinion is, that though the first may 
pain, there is no denying; and when we see the) ged and infuriated maniacs: this is accomplished, be mort contemptible, the last is certainly most 
immense influence which it exerts over the pes-| through the medium of the nerves, and he who is) criminal. And though I should be sorry to see 
sions and feelings of men, we cannot help regard-) insensible to its charms, can have no nerve, no) my wife fall into bysterics at the sound of the 
ing it as a great source of many diseases of = ee | thunder, and should be still more surry to have no 
human frame. ‘There isa musical harmony exist-/, See the young female; how beautiful is her ner-| wife, yet 1 do confess I should prefer either of 
ing in the nerves, which, but slightly disturbed,|| yous system. How regularly are her nerves ar-, these situations to the one I have just mention- 
acts like a charm upon the whole economy. The} ranged, how exquisite her sensations: the slightest, ed. Think of that being, who should weep the 
system may be compared to a smooth sheet of) breeze affects her—the smallest affliction over-) death of a fly, standing uncalled, unsupported, to 
water, which, on throwing a stone into it, be-|) whelms her: and behold her twining for support) gaze upon the sufferings and the dying agonies of 
comes ruffled and convulsed ; so let a nerve be} around the lord of the creation, like the ivy round || a being formed by the same Omnipotence, en- 
touched, how visible is the effect upon the whole) the oak. Then in the hour of adversity, when! dowed with the same reason as herself. Does the 
body. It is through their medium that we have) man, proud man, sinks under the avenging scourge, supposed commission, or even the commission of a 
all our sensations, and were we deprived of them, behold her rise, and bear the blast with almost| crime, destroy his humanity or justify her conduct? 
life itself must cease. The minuteness of their) super-human courage! How is this, but that the By no means. But I have wandered from my 
ramifications for a long time baffled the research) nerves gathering strength, from being put upon|| subject.—To return :—It is a truth, melancholy 
of the ablest anatomists and most powerful glasses.) the stretch, enable her to undergo those perils from) but undeniable, that this gift, which should have 
This great system is not the heritage of man) which man would shrink. And yet man, to whom) been the greatest blessing to its possessor, does 
alone ; all living creatures possess nerve to a great-) she is so much superior, dare violate her shrine,|| prove his greatest curse: for in an age, when 
er or aless extent, !t was once » point of dis-|/ and prove, instead of her protector, her direst ene-|| men strive only to surpass each other in wealth 
cussion between philosophers and physicians; if) my, her most insidious foe. For it is not under) and fame, little respect is paid to feelings. And 
the nerves were hollow cylinders, for the circula-| such trials, that the most beautiful work ef the | wo unto the man, whe feels with keenest edge the 
tion of a vital or wrial fluid? they all agreed that | Creator rises in her pride; it is whea leng and) insults, and the proud unieclingness of his com- 
they were hollow, and were all in error. On this | heavily oppressed, beyond the power ef cudu-| petitors. Wo to the one who cannot blunt the 
head [ shall advance no arguments, for the noble | rance, that her power, and her fortitude, xx ‘Ser | keenness of his sensations, and bear with at least 
subject has too often been handled by men of pre-|| strength, become apparent. And whenc« és this, ‘apparent indifference the heart-rendering coldness 
eminent abilities: the doctrine of Browu, who) but from the wisely projected avd wonderfully exe-lof his brothers! Alas that it should be so; that 
viewed the nerves as the one great cause of all) cuted nervous system ? That system, and that sea-| man should prize a heap of trash, glittering and 
diseases; however, is deserving of particular atten-, sibility preserved for important occasions. And| alluring it is true, but false and fleeting, to the love 
tion. He compared the nerves to the strings of | it is for this reason, that she is placed under the! and friendship of his species! And yet how false 
a musical instrument, wound up to such a pitch) protection of man: that he may protect her in the) is their reasoning, how vain are their endeavours! 
as to be sensible to the most trifling impression-|| more trifling misfortunes of life, that she may in|| For what do they toil? To increase the respect oi 
And in those persons designated nervous, he sup- ltourn become his guardian and his protector in those | man? Vain hope—that respect is drawn by force, 
posed these chords to be wound up to an extraor ||trials of more importance. The influence of the! and yielded with reluctance. Then the conclu- 
dinary tightness. How true his doctrine was, ‘nerves is again developed in the different tempera-| sion is, that they prefer a forced and valueless re- 
others must judge ; how p/ausible it is, we have, ments of men; and not only this, but in their very) spect, to regard and esteem. And in how many 
proofs before our eyes continually : for an instance, | habits. For it is well known to physicians, that) instances they fail. They forfeit all, and gain, 
take an every-day occurrence, one where no doubt in those persons who devote their lives almost ex | alas, nothing! It is for this reason, that parents, 
can reasonably be entertained, | mean death by clusively to eating, if the stomach be examined, it) who have perhaps themselves experienced the tri- 
cold water, Here, let me ask what is it that pro-) will be found to be more plentifully supplied with als of a person with such disposition, do and should 
duces death? All will agree with me, when 1 as-| nerves, as well as of an extraordinary size. And do all in their power to counteract it on its first 
sert, the shock which the sudden application of again: in persons remarkable for their talent, we) appearance. It is this, which causes its rarity, and 
cold to the stomach (plentifully supplied with | see an over-abundance of brain, which is the same | it is its rarity, which renders its effects so striking, 
nerves) produces on them is more than the vital as nerve, or rather their great source. I am pret-| when an instance of it falls in our way. | have 
principle can bear. And again: witness the fre-) ty well convinced, that there is no person, who has said that in women the effects were more pleasing 
quent effects of juy, grief, fear, &c. in the cure of | not some time in the course of his life, felt the in-|| than in men; and it is from this cause, that to a 
diseases and the production of death. How can) fluerce of the nervous system. There is not one}! cursory observer it would appear that this quality 
these passions act but through the medium of the) who can truly say he has never felt particularly | was much more frequent in them. For many who 
nerves ? Fear has cured that most obstinate, cer-) cheerful, or particularly dull, without being really possess no nervous sensibility, counterfeit; and 
tainly most dreadful of all diseases, the gout. How unwell. And to what shall we attribute this,if not) by long practice, pass this affectation off for genu- 
can we account for this? is it that the exertion it) to the condition of the nerves, that is as being lax) ine. Yet if closely observed, they almost invari- 
produces brings about a healthy action in the part r | or tense, irritable or at rest. Enough has certainly! ably are discovered. One careless moment will 
certainly not: for any exertion, even the most vio-) been advanced to convince the most incredulous, | disclose all, and one unguarded action destroy what 
lent, would fail of producing such effects. Is it, of the immense influence which the nerves possess) it has taken years to establish. Would my limits 
that an extraordinary action is produced in the! over the human body. But more may be produ-|| permit me, I could go on for hours, on this subject 
blood-vessels? No! for produce what action in ced; if we refer to anatomy, we find them distri-| But | have probably already tired my readers, an: 
them you may, the disease will still remain. Then : buted to the minutest point of the body. And for, shall conclude thus: The nerves possess almost u0- 
we have but one conclusion to draw: the nerves, what purpose are they so? For none? Then this) bounded influence over the human body. Theil 
and they alone, produce this sudden cure. It is’ is the first and only instance in which any part has) effects are visible in every passion, every temper, 
the shock which they receive; it can be nothing’ been given to man, if not for a good purpose. Let every feeling of mankind; and their sensibility 
else. But it is not my intention to offer to my rea- us now proceed to say something of that, which, should be cherished, and not crashed ; admired, 
ders a treaties on the nerves, so much more pro-| from the head of this essay, it might have been | and not despised. 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
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turn,” is the immutable law, which none that is 
“born of woman” may evade. 

Time has commenced the work which death but 

== |\finishes. The shortened breath, the failing sight, 

\the nerveless frame, present an easy prey. The 

unerring shaft is raised; while it yet quivers in 

mid air, the victim falls, and with his parting 


THE REPOSITORY. 


Original. 








MAN IS MO"TAL. 

Waite there is no truth to which all mankind) 
assent more readily than to this, there is, per-| oy & oy esa al” 
haps, none which has a less perceptibl: influence | we af ~ ares that hang: ” wie ; ay vail ? 
vpon their conduct Constantly and steadily verg- Fr ut th paige ee. Se ae avail : 
ing towards the close of this state of existence, we, s our re entless foe indeed so powertul | 
yet seem to live as if utterly unconscious that it) Be not dismayed 5 there hades panoply, sccue 
must one day terminate. Daily and emphatically /and impenetrable. Freely is it offered us in the 
is the lesson forced upon us, that man is mortal; nara of life. ; 
and while each intividual considers all others | 0! who would not look beyond these fleeting, 
liable every moment to verify the sentence, he ap- | painiul scenes, and fix his ardent gaze on those 
pears to fancy himself, by some peculiar privilege, pe. until the aornpenes soul, saogreting ou 
exempt, at least for thy present, from the common and all its false, unsatisfying joys, with grateful 
Jot of humanity. Pur however unwilling we may || thanks remembers, that though "Se ee tal, 
be to appropriate it to ourselves, there is neither {his ila eukindled by Deity, is that spark which 
state nor stage of life which shall afford us security, | C@" Peer be extinguished, but may gion through 

Behold the smiling babe! Scarce has it tasted Sere ommutines rg of eternity, in “joy unspesk- 

: pe ; teh | able and fullot glory 

of the mixed cup of life ere bitterness is infused 

into the draught. Sickening, it turns aside its; ca ici nae greats 
innocent head and retases to drink more deeply. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Pale and motionless, it closes for ever its eyes on) , , 
the world it had but just entered, and with its last! —— ae 
gentle sigh, seals the truth of the assertion, that | 
“ man is mortal.” 











Serected 
LAWYERS AND MECHANTS. 
Tuere was a time when proud families, though 
Think of the young man, just emerging into) very poor, thought themselves degraded by their 
the busy scenes of life! Full of strength, buoy-) sons entering into trade. Better notions now pre- 
ant with hope; pleasure, for him, gilds every fu-! vail, and, us long as England is a country, trade 
ture prospect. His plans are laid tor many, many, and commerce will be the main highway for the 
happy days! Alas, how vain are all the hopes of, buik of ber middling classes to enter inte wealth 
man! Built upon the unstable sand, one moment, and competence. ‘The profession of the law, ue- 
beholds them undermined, anderumbled into dust. | vertheless, receives a great many superfluous pu- 
While his heart yet trembles at the anticipation of pils, who prefer it solely from an aristocratic 
delight, and his eyes sparkle at the thought of | liking for its gentility. Many men enter upon the 
pleasure, the fell destroyer has seized his vietim.| profession, who, prone as men ore to overrate their 
Still is the trobbing heart! Quenched the light of own abilities, kaow themselves quite well enough 
the beaming eye! No more shall the one beat in| to be conscious that their prospects of rising to le- 
unison with hers he loved so well: never again gal honours and emoluments is a forlorn hope.— 
shall the other declare the affection his lips were Yet they prefer this forlorn hope to businesses 
inadequate to express. which bring humbler associations to the mind with 
Standing beside the lifeless corse, once so joy- regard to a. cease Phis is, at least, 
ous and gay, oh! who but feels tht “ man is |°" great cause of the profession ol the law being 
) 9 overstocked ; and connected with this aristocratic 
mortal. 1 needilecti ’ per ' 
ea : | predilection, there may be also a more pardonable 
Behold the man of middle age, the father of an f : . ’ : aos 
° ‘ -, pride, in a young man choosing a profession that 
affectionate family ; gathered around the bed of : ; 
“phe ° may lead him, more than an unlearned vocation, 
death, his children pray, that yet awhile he may |. *”. : ; 
: gg : ~ | inte intellectual companionship and society. Look- 
remain, before “* he goes hence and is no more |. : : 
” - . : ing at much of its business, the law is one of meanest 
seen.”— With tearful eyes they gaze upon him so 


: . ; - 2: and most servile vocations that a man can follow 
late their counsellor, their guide, their friend — : gh 
': ; . |—-a vocation of hireable zeal of eloquence to let, 
now, alas! incapable of bestowing one word of ~~ ; : : 
indifferently, for the purpose of justice and chica- 


consolation. The partner of all his sorrows, all ae iE ” see : 
his joys, stands by, stupified with grief—“ Any ‘nery—a preteen tending to give apathy, sophis- 
thing but this I could have borne, for he would try, and contractedness to the human mind. On 
noe sited tt with aiendies Gilet Gh ie ts re the other hand, the increase of commerce, and ot 
Renee top ann 0 the intercourse of civilized nations, must continue 

y for m , 

<4 : : to give new importance every day to their mer- 
While his dimmed eye wanders around the | cantile character: and in proportion as manutfac- 
mourning group, seeming to plead for that help, tures flourish, the successful manufacturer will 
which none may give- the heavy lid falls, and cease to be a plodding and mechanical speculator, 
shuts, forever, from his aching sight objects once and will derive his success from scientific improve- 
so dear. ments and inventions. Perhaps the knowledge 
The stiffening form, the features set, and cold either becoming or requisite in a finished mercan- 
in death, too soon give fatal evidence that “ man tile man is really more liberal, though less techni- 
is mortal.” The aged too!—Death through a. cal, than what goes to constitute a mere lawyer. 
long series of years has seemed unmindful of them. The knowledge of foreign languages—of domestic 
Grown gray in security, they still think him afar and foreign statistics—and of political economy, 
off, even while their palsied head is bent towards ought to enter fully into the education of a British 
the earth, and their faltering steps are tottering on | merchant of superior grade ; and the manufactures 
the brink of the silent grave. But surely will he) of England have been the most important springs 
come.—Although their root be deep, their branches) of national glory in the arts and sciences. As to 


wide and spreading, prostrate must they lie and the literature of taste and imagination, there is no 
low.—* Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- | reason why a merchant or a manufacturer should 


a 


" . . : aa “ = : = 
not have as much time and leisure to addict himself 


‘to it, as the lawyer or any other professional man ; 
and in fact there may be seen in that part of our 
community which lives by trade, a general fond- 
ness for polite literature, distinctly marked by the 
books which fill their libraries, and by the litera- 
ry institutions which they support. The estab- 
jlishment of a College in London, would promote 
the literary and scientific character of all that por- 
tion of the community-—it would raise their respec- 
tability—it would occasion the young man, who is 
choosing his vocation in life, to anticipate no illite- 
rate companionship, if he should go from his col- 
lege to a counting-house- it would dissipate many 
prejudices about the comparative gentility of pro- 
fessions ; and, instead of tending to overstock the 
profession of the law, would rather tend to dimi- 


nish the number of its candidates.—.\ew Monthly 
Magazine. 





THE NIGHT COACH. 

Tue following isa part only of an excellent and 
lively description in Blackwood’s last number :— 

“Av length, as night advances, all is hushed 
within the coach, and not a werd te interrupt that 
silence, but a proposition to * shift legs” with your 
jopposite neighbour, made with as litth waste of 
spe ch as possible s or, if it is your misfortune to 
be so plighted, you may be on one side importun- 
ed for more air from the window. or on the other 
for less, without any regard to your own asthma or 
lumbago. In this situation | have sat, «nd watch- 
ed the appearance of things around me; the harsh 
accents of the driver occasionally fall heavy on the 
ear, when unbroken by other sounds. You hear 
an outside passenger ask the hour, which marks 
their slow progress “to him that watcheth,” or im- 
patiently thumping with his feet, which speaks as 
plain as a thermometer of the coldness of the night 
wind. IT have strained my eyes through the dim 
glasses to catch the mile stone as we passed, and 
have tasked my imagination still harder to ascer- 
tain the realities of objects to which darkness and 


| drowsiness had lent unreal forms and fantastic re- 


semblances. I have been delighted to yield my- 
selfup to these “ thick coming fancies,” which 
transiorm the hedges into walls, flanked with tow- 
ers, and bristling with artillery ; while the same 
romance of feeling converts, with equal facility, 
the post house into the castle, with its gates and 
porteullis. If, after the witching hour of night, any 
reasonable person can doubt that a bed is the fit 
and proper place to wait the coming of daylight, 
he is cured of such heresies by seeing the reluctanc, 
of the jaded horses, who “go the next stage,” to 
leave their resting places, their heads bent down, 
their eyes half closed, and their ears drooping—in 
short, a quadruped image of despair. The impa- 
tience and alacrity of the last driver to quit his 
charge, is contrasted by the tardiness with which 
the new one assumes it; his cautious examination 
of the harnessing, and peevishness of manner, I 
have sometimes thought was but a fouch of the sulks 
on leaving his bed. John has nothing of the knight 
errant about him, and has no particular relish for 
nocturnal adventures. In the meanwhile the offi- 
cious hostler, bustling about, now fastens a buckle, 
or undoes a strap, and pours his ready tale into the 


lears of the dismounted coachman, who listens to 


this oracle of the manger, while he gives, like a 
Sunday paper, a summary of the news since his 
last departure. By this time all the outsides are 
snug tnsides of the bar, where a light yet glimmers ; 
and their angry call may be heard, while they fret 
their short minutes till supplied with cigars, or the 
less ambiguous refreshment of a glass of hot brandy. 
I could paint the appearance of the night waiter, 
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‘ — . a= — = a 
even though I had a pencil of less pretensions than |—or habit—or fashion—that preserves the friend-| SYMPATHY. 
Hogarth’s—the strange expression of a counte- ship of mankind, Where are the friends of this, It is a pure stream that swells the tide of sympa- 
nance in which, strictly speaking, there is no ex- world, when the mouth of calumny has breathed jays it is an excellent heart that interests itself 
pression—his eyes half closed, as if the other) mildew and pestilence over the promise of our |in the feeling of others—it is a heaven-like dis- 
portion of his optics was enough for the duty—and growing reputation:—Where are they, when the | position that engages the affections, and extorts a 
his breeches unbuttoned at the knees, leaving it a taint of worldly dishonour has fallen on our heads, sympathetic tear for the misfortunes of a friend.— 
matter of doubt whether this economy of labour and shame, whether deserved or not, has pointed Mankind are ever subject to ills, infirmities, and 
had most to do with his quitting bed, or dropping ||us out for scorn and mockery :—They have gone disappointments —Every breast, at some particular 
back into it again. I always wonder what can \to worship the rising sun; and left perhaps their | period, experiences sorrow and distress. Pains and 
make people sleep, when I am not inclined to in- former benetactor to pine in gloomy solitude over ‘perplexities are the long-lived plagues of human ex- 
dulge that weakness myself; in other words, when | their ingratitude, and to feel the biting memory olf istence, but sympathy is the balm that heals these 


; - . : A ets %s 
it is not in my power. I sit with cat-like patience ||“ benefits forgot.” i ands. if a person who has lost a precious friend 





watching the dormice who slumber round me—the “ For what is friendship but a name, jcan find another who will teclingly participate in 

. > sualte clowt ear! * A charm that lulls to sieep ; his misfortunes, he is well nigh compensated for 
aheramg cays esem more tee Goumy ows | “A shade that follows wealth or fame, his loss—and delightful is the task to a feeling mind 
might think some accident had befallen them, that} “ And leaves the wretch to weep.” ? 


of softening the pillow of the sick, amusing the un- 


, re § ing forward. At first, i . ‘ ge of | 
they were so long of coming r |) But the attachment of a mother, no chang ‘happy, and alleviating the tortures of the afflicted, 


there is scarcely enough to illuminate the whole | (o::une—no loss of intluence—not even the loss of | 
of our neighbours’ ViSAeS 5 perlaps a nose and | character can destroy. As the triumph of her} ue. 
an eye, probably neither very good of their kind, | children is her own, so is their downfall, andtheir| 4 beautiful woman said to a general officer, 
come into view, and these are served up in strong | dishonour. Her heart bleeds for them instinctively; plow is it. tt sens al 
erspective her tears bidden for their sorrows Her || ee eee ~y ” _— glory, 
P \ P 1 oy j™t ers Gow anes ry - | you should still seek tor more?” “ Ah! madam,” 
4 Ld « e i s “Vy Pr > ‘4 » > - g > . gt 
e t must be oy ae sae ag Hd t a : ese follows them while = ap ae SCS lhe replied, “how is it that you who have so much 
s ‘ce- sal display o parts. mms 1AT)) ww) > ; « ad > > ay | . 
this prece-meal cisy ay of its J an with them while absent. ith patience that never | heauty, should still put on rouge ?”” 
had been smoothed with more than wonted rigor, tires, and self-denial that never ceases, she cheer- | 
‘ge . ‘ M4 , 
THE CABINET. 


| 
Uniginal 





== - = 


to anticipate the toilette of a second day, spite of) fully sacrifices for them her own comforts and! 
all this care, are now rough, and perhaps grisly, | pleasures. Her sympathy is telt—not obtruded ; 
neckcloths deranged and rumpled ; and ifa female | her consolation is never officious, and always || 
traveller has had the misfortune to pass the night) Soothing to the spirit; her friendship is unalter- |) ; 
er you, rete 4 = carcertis seems > sit on | able in life, and strong in death-—and she breaths | EDWARD PELTON; 

wr haggard cheek. The events of yesterday ap-||),,, e ghee tn rer fi velfare of her| 

pear as if they had been pushed ik a week + verde Sage ee . | A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
your recollections. A land journey to the pole | Remembrance hovers over every incident, in| CSC 8 Eee. 

could not have been more vedious than your pro Poca calm and blissful days, when ber presence tn the month of April, succeeding the defeat of 
gress from first setting out; you are not very SUre | cave life its charm :—That affection which turned that ill-tated but too justifiable rebellion which is 
if you are really in good earnest awake, or inge-| aside the arrows of misfortune—that gentleness||commonly known by the appellation of * Shay’s 
niously suspect that the birds, while they prune | which alleviated the pangs of distress—that tender- | Insurrection,’ two Well-mounted cavaliers approach- 
their wings, and thrill their feeble notes on the | ness which smoothed the pillow of sickness—that |ed at a rapid pace the only public house which the 
first blush of morning, are but chirping through |} and which held the aching head of pain—that piety | town of could at that day boast ; and hastily 
their sleep. But if the country seems dreary “t!! and that sanctity which kindled in our heart the alighting, ordered suitable refreshments for their 
these unwonted hours, when night and morning || jure flame of devotion—those smiles which beam-| horses and a dinner for themselves, with an impa- 
struggle for ascendancy, it falls far short of the} .4 upon us, and ever the brightest when the tience which indicated that any delay in the pre- 
feeling of desolation which a sleeping town e2-/ world was frowning—and that unalterable love | paration would be poorly compensated by the 
hibits, when in broad daylight, not a soul is stir-| Which supported us amidst its unkindness and in- || superior quality of the fare. 

ing, and every sound is hushed, as if it was the || sratitude—can these ever be forgotten ’°—Can we) Both were in the prime of life, active, athletic 
* City of the Plague,” when not an animal is seen | a1) to mind without deep emotion the scenes of and graceful in their persons, and easy and genteel 
to move, the honest mastiff still watching at his | the death-chamber ?—the beloved face fast fading | in their address and demeanour ; but a stern deci- 
post, and pug and poodle still slumbering on the) 4+ the touch of dissolution—and the fond fare-| sion, mixed with something of deep care, gave a 
hearth-rug, dreaming of their loves and quarrels. | well—the fervent prayer for us which ceased but | cast of rather forbidding severity to their otherwise 
The cat alone is seen to rush across the street, like | with parting life ?—Callous and hardened must be | handsome features. 
a midnight brawler; seeking to regain his home) the heart of that child, who can behold without|| The mysteries of the kitchen were soon finished; 


before his absence is noticed.” | powerful emotion the memorials of a deceased) and in a few minutes our travellers were quietly 


TRANAL BOTION parent. No!—the heart must swell, and the eye | Seated at table, ina more retired apartment, whose 
* } = {| - : x: » 
Fa cape oy ga = ~ anol must weep, when we visit that closet where we| only door communicated with the room they had 
. a |conversed with God together, and find it the abode | first entered, briefly discussing the frugal cheer 
What other friend has watched like her, over |! . : | whi ; ; 
estan 7 , ciel : of solitude and desolation of heart—when we | which the unfrequented inn had been able at such 
ith i — len weenie 4 atesan “ne Scien “nega || look on the days that are to come, and behold the || Warning to afford. 
» — tere = a +. . ” . 

with its petulance—ministered to its infirmittes—|i 1.04 current of existence strewed with the wreck|| “ Five miles further,” said the elder of the guests, 
soothed its pains—and smoothed its feverish pil-| 


Sesh Willies aati hinds of ane preapestey te our broken hopes and ruined schemes ; and feel | — left yeoman 7 . busy or — 
when “ the evil days come, and the years draw j thee ye sere travel “a loneliness along the path- | - Waianae 2 ming een gee 

4 ig iit tee “~ || way of being, bereft of those who, by sharing, | True ;” replied the younger, “ but do you 
nigh, in which we mae say—we have no pleasure | heightened our pleasures—and who, by dividing ;conceive that an imaginary line will secure us 
in them?” When the clouds of misfortune descend, poh ater yiingh aameseg "| from pursuit by those whose official duty is stimu 
and poverty and want overtake us—when the | lated by political prejudice, and fortified by the 
heart is sick with the unfulfilment of hope, and the ” Pengo . | expected reward of a thousand pounds >—Ha! by 
spirit droops over its blasted expectations—when | , ve be defined a oe, oe detraction from | heavens.” he continued, after a momentary pause, 
the cup of life is empoisoned by mischance or the character of any person, either in goed °F | during which he had listened with breathless inte- 
guile—when the storms hath no rainbow, and the | titing. The most abandoned and sordid minds | 


il » ave © oO - J . at 
midnight hath no star—where then are the flat-| have the least abhorrence of calumny. He who is foe donee sera hepa“ na acer gi berm 
terers of our cloudless skies and our sunbright | Ut moderately wicked dares not venture upon it; mn d first mK “ there they are !” - . 
hours? When the schemes of earthly ambition 4¢ who has the least particle of ingenuousness in his |“ "St enteres al si ise: Fonte aie 
a disposition disdains it. One asked a Spartan whe- || A short mutual silence followed this nag 

annunciation, as our travellers snatched from the 


| ther his sword was sharp? He answered—Sharper| ; 
P P ‘table, on which at the commencement of their re- 


than calumny. 
y past they had laid them, their well loaded pistols, 

















fail, and the hiss of the multitude follows our 
downfall—whither have they departed? Where is 
the shadow that attended us, when the sun has | 





veiled his beams - Where are the ‘summer-birds, | He who imagines he can do without the world i rapidly examined their priming, and glancing a 
when the voice of winter sighs in the leafless | deceives himself much; but he who fancies the | restless eye at the door, seemed hastily meditating 
forests ?—Alas ! it is but interest—or convenience | world can do without him, is still more mistaken. || what course to pursue in their present emergenc’ 
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“It is indeed that indefatigable devil with his|rance of perfect safety and the most untaxed and | “ Who's there ?” inquired the slightly agitated 
pack of hell-hounds,” said the elder, in a suppress- | imperturbed leisure, proceeded slowly on their way | but stil! sweet tones of Amanda's masics! voice. 
ed yet anxious tone; “ I know his voice: Edward,! towards Vermont. H “ The sheriff of the county of Hampshire, who 
we have not a moment to lose; iet us glide softly |} The reader will have already anticipated that) demands instant admittance, in the name of the 
out at this window, while it is yet in our power,|'the two fugitives were of the number of those who ;commonwealth,” was the reply. 
and once upon the backs of aad faithful steeds, | a¢ that period were called, indifferently, ‘ rebels,’| “ ‘Tarry a moment,” said Amanda, with an af- 
they may catch us if they can. ’ ;  Shayites’ or ‘ Shaymen.’ In that daring, but |fected cheerfulness of compliance, till | can dress 
. By heavens! replied Edward, his whole frame | comparatively bloodless rebellion, they bad indeed | my self and light a candle.” 
distending with the intense glow of his resolution, | performed a most active and conspicuous part; A request so reasonable, coming from a female 
and his keen gray eye almost visibly flashing with) ’ 








; , ¥ ; and were now fleeing from the wreck of their) Was of course granted, 
the intellectual are that et Coane Os Gorn ** | towering projects and sanguine hopes, to hide Edward, even in this brief space, had resumed 
pression —* I entered through that door, and dead} heir fallen § ‘ ; » hel sonal ibis clothes, and while A pa fad : 
or alive, through that door only 1 will retire." "ue" Te 1 Or ee Se... a ae Tr ene Coenen ly 
Follow me!” safety in the province of ¢ anada. . | Performing the same operation and lighting a can- 
ils enmeadicn dusted 0 glance of the — Shirtlifi, after their arrival at a place of compa- dle, he deposited in his bosom his trusty pistols, 
piercing but gratified scrutiny ot Edward’s fea-| tative security in Vermont, took an affectionate | Ved a tew changes of linen in a handkerchief, and 
tures, as he responded ; “ Sings my friend’s voice but mournful leave of the companion of his toils, | Stood ready for further operations. 
to that tune! Advance then: it is not the first’ perils, and misfortunes, and without further inter- | Amanda, with a lighted candle in one hand and 
time we have faced death together; and come he ruption proceeded to Montreal. But Edward, the other so disposed as to give greater volume to 
soon or come he late, he can never find me in when iu the dejection of defeat and the hazard of the full skirts of a large mantle which she had 
better company.” a hot pursuit he had suddenly quitted his home, thrown over her ordinary attire, now approached 
Without further preface or deliberation, the two left behind him private and urgent affairs of deep, the outward door, followed, closely and in a creep- 
friends advanced, side by side, to the door, and)! moment in great disorder; and, what was of yet ing posture, by Edward. Every thing being thus 
throwing it suddenly wide open, discovered in the | greater consequence to his youthful and affec-| '" readiness, she, by a rapid movement, threw 
room they were approaching the sheriff of the tionate heart, a lovely though disconsolate wife wide the door and stood firmly on its threshold ; 
county and four assistants, well armed, and in an! 14 two tender infants. Weighed against these,| e!ding the light far above her head and eying with 
attitude to dispute their passage. They halted 40 his personal safety was to bim of little moment | *PP#rent composure the mass of living bodies 
instant to survey the numbers and bearing of their He halted, Grecteae* resolving, when the heat and that thronged its entrance from without. 
antagonists, while the sheriff, y~ whom they were fury of the pursuit had somewhat abated, to return | “Who are ye, that thus rudely and at such a 
personally ene a ae ae Sas ae clandestinely to the town of Springfield, and either | Me of night, assail the quiet, and destroy the re- 
gr an en ict ” bis . fairly conduct his little family to the place of his retreat, | pate of a ane wena? asked Amanda, with 
ou perceive, gentlemen, that you are HUrly 4, efect such arrangements as should enable them | Stet dignity and firmness, 
cornered, and that resistance would be useless. “ T crave your pardon, gentle dame,” 


In the name and by the authority of the common- Sat cede adhd: die anees wate mee 
- susta sguise, and by the most untrequente 
wealth of Massachusetts, I arrest you, Edward — . 1 


coapigices & 2 routes, he, in abo w s afte . te . We seek Edward Pelton, an 
iia ieah Rennes Geta as autiens ah oan! a tes, he, - ut : —— 10 eedinearweredean outlawed and a proclamated rebel, whom we kn "= 
: ° ! ave a" a; , ae = “ « i i % “he c > ow 
and command yeu quietly to submit to the laws, Ve — re - 09 - —, =e Le at but part to be in this house. and” . 
. 4 ra _ P : »hic . : rs | J his house, and -— 
and justice of your country.” |, ostentatious habitation which held his ‘ earthly all. ’ 


As he said this, he cast a significant look at his | 
companions, and supported by them, made a step | 
towards those whom he had addressed; when 
Edward, presenting with each hand a cocked pis- with which Edward, on the close of a beautiful) 
tol, cried out in a tone of deliberate and desperate summer’s evening, entered his quiet dwelling ; the | dressed waited neither ceremony nor second bid- 
firmness, which astonished at the same time that it feeling of bliss, * too big for utterance,’ with which | ding ; but rushed tumultuously into the house with 
awed his auditors—“ Stand! or your lives I charge at the next moment he clasped his Amanda to his such haste, that it required a very sudden and de- 
ye, stand !” | manly bosom ; the tear, offspring not of grief but | cisive effort of agility on the part of Amanda to 

These words, and the manner in which they |0f sudden and unhoped for felicity, which hastily | Prevent being prostrated and trodden under foot. 
were uttered, caused an instantaneous suspension suffused her dancing blue eye as she sunk into his Curses, both loud and deep, were now uttered 
of the movements of the sheriff and his party, and | arms, nor the infantile glee of his little Edward, from all parts of the little mansion, as every hole, 
Edward continued : “ Sheriff Robinson, | honour) who skipped around the room in an ecstacy of un-| corner and cranny was scrutinized in search of the 
the zeal with which you attempt to discharge what alloyed delight as he exclaimed, “ My pa has come| devoted victim. 
you conceive to be your duty, and heartily wish) home! my pa has come home !” | Edward meanwhile was quietly pursuing his 
your cause was worthy of it; but your prisoners! Edward, unfortunately, did not long enjoy this| way to Canada. As his wife stepped into the 
we are not, and, living, never will be. You see I!) new-born pleasure. The hour of midnight had | door-way, in the manner we have related, he had 
an prepared for the instant and inevitable despatch hardly found him quietly reposing in the arms of | crept under the bottom of the friendly mantle ; 
of two of you, and my companion is ready to an-| his affectionate Amanda, ere he was called to en-, made his way among the legs of the anxious crowd 
‘wer for as many more. Stand back, therefore.’ counter new perils. without, whose whole attention was occupied by 
and give us undisturbed passage from the house, or | “ Stand fast, and keep a good look out! we) Amanda, gained their rear in safety, raised him- 
lake the consequences of your own obstinacy.” | have him now.” Such was the triumphant man-_ «lf, and in a feigned voice uttered the exclamation 

Without ‘ waiting further parley,’ Edward and|| date of the sheriff of Hampshire to a posse of about |) Which caused them to rush into the house, and 
his friend, still presenting their weapons of death. | forty well-armed and sturdy yeomen, as he station-| then provided for his own safety by a flight as 
advanced with firm but hasty steps towards the’ ed them, at that silent hour, around the dwelling of| rapid as his pedestrian mode of conveyance per- 
sutward door. Robinson, though a determined || the proscribed rebel. | mitted. 
man and an excellent officer, was not ina mood}; Edward, who at that moment awoke from the Years rolled round ; a more stable government 
'o encounter certain and useless destruction ; and|/only peaceful slumber that had for many months{ became less vindictive aud suspicious ; an act of 
such he easily perceived would be the result of|| visited his eyelids, caught the portentous sounds of| general amnesty and oblivion recalled Edward 
attempting, with his small force, to drive to the | a mandate which seemed to seal his destiny. His! from his temporary banishment; and the veteraif, 
last extremity two men who were so desperate and | resolution was instantly taken. Quietly but hastily who, in the struggle of the revolution, had fought 
So well prepared. His assistants had as little sto-|| awakening his wife, he in few words intimated to|| valiantly for his country, now lives a contented 
mach for the encounter as himself. The natural.|| her the nature of the threatened danger, and the}! and cheerful pensioner upon her bounty ; recounts 


said the 
Sheriff; but we shall soon see whether vou are so 


With this view, in well: |) 


“speedily to follow him. 





jlone as you pretend. 


“I do not write to that dull elf * Rush in, boys! I saw the damned rascal in the 


“ Who cannot picture to himself” | house this moment,” exclaimed a hoarse but stern 
“Me ° - ° | “oo — 1 
the thrilling sensation of mingled joy and anxiety | ¥elce, from the rear of the throng, 


: ; 
Those to whom the exhortation had been ad- 


though considering the disparity of force, singular, 
consequence was, that Pelton and Shirtliff pro- 
ceeded, without further molestation, to mount their 
horses, and with all the cool and proveking assu- 


only course for their mutual pursuit which pro- 
mised even a hope of safety. 

By this time the voice of the sheriff, as he thun- 
dered at the door, was loudly demanding entrance. 








the ‘ hair-breadth ‘ scapes’ of his youth with great 
| gaiety, and chuckles with unusual self-complacency 
|when he tells to his wondering auditors “ how he 
escaped the sheriffs.” Q. 
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=ag ~ pa |’Tis useless to speak of amusements so various, 
‘ ’ ‘ 
THE MINSTREL | Of opera singers we don’t understand : 
—— ———_————_— yor Kean’s reputation, so sadly precarious 
Original | When he arrived in this prosperous land. 








=—+—— 





THE ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER. | Though editors jeer him—we all must believe, 
|He pockets the dollars, of sages and scholars, 
| Of course then it follows—he laughs‘in his sleeve. 





TUNE—Songs of Shepherds iv Kustical Roundelays. 


: 'Tis useless to speak—but just put on your spectacles, 

Two years have elapsed since the verse of S. W. Read about Chatham, and Peal’s splendid show - 
Met your bright eyes like a beautiful gem ; 

With the same kind of stanza the muse will now trouble you, 
For she often frolics with one G. P. M. | 

As New Year approaches, she whispers of coaches, 
And lockets and broaches, without any end, 

Of sweet rosy pleasure, of joy without measure, 
And plenty of leisure to share with a friend. 


Which, | assure you, are now all the go. 
'Tis here thought polite too, should giants delight you, 
And they should invite you, to look at the shapes ; 
To visit their dwelling, where Indians are yelling, 
And hand-bills are telling of wonderful apes ! 





Tis useless to speak of the din that so heavily 
Tis useless to speak of the griefs of society, Fell on our senses as midnight drew near; 
They overtake us in passing along, 


And public mistortunes, in all their variety, 


Trumpets, and bugles, and conch-shelis, so cleverly, 
Sounded the welkin with Happy New Year. 
Need not be told in a holy-day song. With jewsharps and timbrels, and musical thimbles, 
The troubles of Wall-street, im sure that you all meet, With sixpenny cymbals, and frying-pans too ; 
And they're not at all sweet—but look at their pranks; Puteh-ovens and brasses, and jingles and glasses, 


} 
| 


Usurious cravings, and discounts, and shavings, With reeds of all classes, together they blew! 


With maniac ravings, and Lombardy Banks Then since it is useless to speak about any thing 
All have examined and laid on the shelf, 
Perhaps it is proper to say now and then a thing 
Touching the MIRROR—the pay—and mysecr. 
Our work's not devoted, as you may have noted, 
lo articles quoted from books out of print; 
| Instead of the latter, profusely we scatter 
Onieivat matter that’s fresh from the mint. 


Patrons, I greet you with feelings of gratitude, 


*Tis useless to speak of our dealers in cotton too, 
Profits and losses but burthen the lay ; 

The failure of merchants should now be forgotten too, 
Nor -addeu the prospects of this festive day 

Though fortune has cheated the hope vear completed, 
And cruelly treated the world mercantile, 

The poet's distresses, when fortune oppresses, 
Are greater, he guesses—but still he cau smile. 

‘Tis useless to speak of the gas-light so beautiful, Ladies, to please you is ever my care 

| Nor wish |, on earth, for a sweeter beatitude, 

If | but bask in the smiles of the fair. 


Shedding its beams through “the mist of the night;” 
Eagle , 
| 


Dazzle the vision with columns of light. j 
' 


and tyrers, and elephants, dutiful, 
Such bliss to a poet, is precious you know it 
The lamb and the lion—ask editor T ryon, And while you bestow it, the heart feels content ; 
Your bounty has made us, and still you will aid us, 


His word you'll rely on, are seen wear the park, 
But some have not paid us—we hope they repent! 


From which such lights flow out, as wind cannot blow out, 


Yet often they go out, and ali’s in the dark. For holy-day pleasure, why these are the times for it; 


‘Tis useless to speak of the seats on the batters | Pardon me then, for so trifling a lay ; 

. | This stanza shall end it, if | caw find rhymes for it, 

| Mey you, dear patrons, be happy to-day ! 

Though life is so fleeting, and pleasure so cheating, 

| ‘That we are oft meeting with accidents here, 

| Should fate seek to dish you, O then may the issue 
Be what I now wish you—a HAPPY NEW YEAR 


They're too expensive to give to the town; 
And then our aldermen think it such flattery . 
If the public have leave to sit down 
Our fortune to harden, they show castle garden,— 
Kind muses, your pardon, but rhyme it | must,— 
Where soldiers were drilling, you now must be willing 


To Maria. 
Ere I beheld thy smiling eyes, 
Or heard the music of thy voice, 
My heart had learn’d thy love to prize, 
And reason now confirms my choice 
How oft creative fancy’s power 
Portray'd the image of my friend; 
How oft | wish'd some white-wing’d hoar 
| Maria to my arms would send. 
| That hour arrived, and I have given 
! To thee affection’s fond caress, 
And breathed a silent prayer, that Heaven 
Would all thy future moments bless ! 
The heart which breathed that fervent prayer 
Has all the pangs of sorrow known, 


To pay them a shilling—so down with your dust 


‘Tis useless to speak of our writers poetical, 
Of Halleck, and Bryant, and Woodworth, to write ; 
And there are others, whose trades are political, 
Snowden, and Townsend, and Walker, and Dwight | 
There's Lang the detector, and Coleman the hector 
And Noah the protector and judge of the Jews, {| 
And hing the accuser, and Stone the abuser, | 
And Grim the confuser of morals and news j 


‘Tis useless to speak of the many civilities 
Shown to Fayette, in this country of late 
Or even to mention the splendid abilities 
Clinton possesses for ruling the state. 
The union of water, and Erie’s bright daughter, 
Since Neptune has caught her they li sever no more, 
And Greece aud her troubles, (the rhyme always doubles) 
Have vanished like bubbles that burst on the shore. 


And still a prey to withering care, 


- . {| » ies, its yes, have flow 
'Tis useless to speak of Broadway and the Bowery, ' Its energies, its hope own 


Both are improving and growing so fast ; 
But who would have thought that old Stuy vesant’s dowery, | 

Would hold in its precincts a play-house at last? ! 
Well, wonder ne'er ceases, but daily increases, 

And pulling to pieces, and building anew, 


| Yet still affection warmly glows 

Amidst the ruins of the past ; 
Still buoyant o'er the tide of woes 

Friendship will triumph to the last! 
Few, few there are whose love may claim 
So often engages the thoughts of our sages, | a graten, Cond — i 

That when the fit rages, what will they not do? | Yet when the cherish'd few | name, 
oa ’ } May I, undoubting, think of thee’ 
Tis useless to speak of the want of propriety Wilt thon thy gentle aid impart 

In forming our city so crooked and long ; HI Co sooth a mind whence joy has flown ; 
Qur ancestors, bless them, were fond of variety, And share the friendship of a heart, 
And it's wicked to say that they ever were wrong W hich loves thee, for thyself alone 
Tho’ strangers may grumble, aud thro’ the streets stumble | And wilt thou. when the friendly praise 


Take care they don't tumble through crevices small, Of abler songsters meets thy view 


> rap-door ie — > } 
I ym doors we've plenty, on side-walk and entry, \| Believe, though theirs are sweeter lays, 
nd no one stands sentry to see they don’t fall } They cannot be more kind aud true ! 


~ | The public will hear him—and hark! how they eheer him! 


| There’s Scudder and Dunlap—they both have receptacles 




















LL — SS 
faemory. 
How sweet the charm which memory throws 
Around the scenes of earlier years ! 
How brightly retrospection shows 
Departed joys—though seen through tears ' 
How sweet each smile. each look, each word 
Of friends, remember'd now with pain, 
Ip faithful memory's record stored, 
They speak and smile, for us, again! 
How fondly fancy loves to dwell 
On looks, and tones, whose transient thrill 
Recall some tones, beloved too well, 
Some smile, though lost, yet worship’d still ' 
How dwell with fond interse delight 
On every dear, romantic scene, 
When friendship came. (ond vows to plight, 
Ere the cold world stepyp'd in between! 
When the bright glance, or starting tear, 
Bespoke the heart to nature true : 
When loved ones shared each hope, each fear. 
And all could charm. for all was new ‘ 
And yet, while bisy memory brings 
Her brightest scenes, her happiest hours, 
We feel too oft’ her hidden «tings, 
And ‘horns stil! lurk beneath her flowers! 
Oft the regretful burning tear 
Springs to the eve at memory ‘* touch, 
And all, that is most deeply dear, 


We feel, has been beloved (oo much. HaRRiet 


To Selim. 


The sun that shines with splendour bright 
Has not a charm so sweet, 

As the pale star, whose softer light, 
In solitude we meet. 

And while the first reflects his rays, 
On all beneath his splere, 

The other wins the fadeless bays 
That time shall never sear. 

And laureis, from a foreign sky, 
Che fair, the great, will give; 

“ For Sevin’s name can never die,” 
While taste and feeling live. Estevi 
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